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ON  THE 


QIANAGEMENT  AND  DIET  OF  INFANTS. 


[It  is  a matter  of  regret  that,  vvliile  so  much  learned 
research  and  chemical  science  have  been  employed 
•on  the  subject  of  diet,  the  practical  results  of  these 
inquiries  have  been  chiefly  applied  to  the  good  and 
•comfort  of  those  of  mature  years  ; leaving  the  die- 
itetic  management  of  the  infant  too  frequently  to 
ithe  empirical  advice  of  the  kind  friends  of  a fond 
imother,  or  to  the  traditional  compounds  of  that 
mseful  member  of  society  the  “ monthly  nurse.” 
Nothing  can  be  more  painful  to  the  affection- 
jate  mother  than  to  see  the  puny  being  which  has 
but  lately  entered  on  the  stage  of  life  too  soon 
proving  the  reality  of  its  existence,  by  suffering 
;from  the  pains  and  ills  incident  to  our  fallen  na- 
■ ture.  The  WTithings  indicative  of  pain — the  screams 
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wliich  pierce  the  mother’s  heart — the  fretfulness 
wliich,  day  after  day  and  night  after  night,  deprives 
her  of  rest,  are  hut  instinctive  signs  of  suffering; 
and  it  is  the  humble  hope  of  the  author  of  this 
little  brochure  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  trans- 
late these  signs  into  words,  and  suggest  preventive 
and  curative  means  applicable  to  them. 

Were  it  within  the  scope  of  this  little  work  to 
trace  the  state  of  the  infant  in  emhiyo,  from  the 
first  germ  of  vitality  until  the  time  when  it  enters 
this  world,  “inhales  the  breath  of  life,  and  be- 
comes a living  soul,”  it  would  be  easy  to  prove, 
that  all  the  organs  necessary  for  life,  more  espe- 
cially the  organs  of  nutrition  and  digestion,  are  ii 
a feeble  state. 

Until  the  moment  of  its  hu'th,  the  infant  ha; 
not  known  what  existence  is;  the  lungs  hav< 
not  been  expanded  by  air,  and  therefore  not  caller 
upon  to  purify  the  blood,  and  adapt  it  for  th« 
purposes  of  life  independent  of  the  mother.  Tin 
heart  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  send  blood  t( 
the  lungs,  and  when,  to  a certain  extent,  ther( 
purified,  receive  it  back  again,  to  be  distnbute( 
to  various  parts  of  the  body.  The  stomach  ha 
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mot  received  food  to  be  digested,  assimilated,  and 
Trendered  fit  to  become  the  source  of  all  the  solids 
Eand  fluids  of  the  body.  From  these  facts  it  must 
fbe  evident,  that  all  the  organs  necessary  for  life 
sare  in  a weak  and  feeble  state  ; and  hence  the 
aabsurdity  of  giving  any  thing  in  the  form  of  food 
»or  medicine  likely  to  call  upon  any  one  of  these 
•organs  to  perform  duties  for  which  as  yet  they  are 
n unfitted. 

Many  mothers  appear  to  entertain  the  idea 
ithat  infants  are  sent  into  this  world  to  be  drugged 
sand  fed  ; and  accordingly,  in  many  instances,  some 
• compound,  in  the  shape  of  medicine  or  artificial 
^food,  is  given  before  the  child  has  tasted  that  bland 
: nutriment  which  nature  has  provided  for  it.  Surely 
“ that  Almighty  Being  who  orders  all  things  well, 
I and  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  does  not 
I send  beings  into  this  world  so  helpless  as  to  re- 
quire artificial  aid  in  preference  to  that  which  na- 

■ ture  has  provided,  and  which  instinct  teaches  them 
to  seek.  The  first  instinctive  movement  of  the 

! infant  is  to  seek  the  breast,  not  the  spoon ; and 

■ though  there  may  be,  and  are,  cases  in  which  the 
substitution  of  the  latter  is  necessary,  still  the 
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general  rule  holds  good,  that  such  substitution  is 
unnecessary  and  improper.  It  is  a mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  infant  requires  food  of  any  kind 
as  soon  as  it  is  born.  The  child  has  been  re- 
ceiving nourishment  up  to  the  period  of  its  birth, 
and  even,  in  some  instances,  for  some  minutes 
afterwards.  The  necessity  for  food,  then,  cannot 
be  so  urgent  as  to  require  its  immediate  admi- 
nistration. It  does  not  follow  that  because  an 
infant  moves  its  little  lips,  cries,  and  throws 
about  its  arms  and  legs,  that  it  is  either  in  pain 
or  want.  These  are  but  the  first  signs  of  in- 
dependent life — the  first  exercise  of  organs  but 
newly  called  into  play,  and,  within  limit,  should 
be  rather  encouraged  than  prevented.  After  the 
pain  and  anxiety  of  parturition,  the  mother  gene- 
rally falls  into  a natural  and  healthy  sleep,  which 
continues  for  some  hours.  It  is  natural  that  she 
should  thus  sleep  ; and  if  nature  endeavours  to 
renovate  herself  in  this  manner,  surely  it  is  as 
absurd  as  it  is  barbarous  to  disturb  the  mother 
to  perform  the  duty  of  suckling ; and  yet  no  food 
(as  will  be  shewn  by  and  by)  is  so  wholesome  for 
the  infant  as  the  mother’s  first  milk. 
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It  is  hoped  that  sufficient  has  been  said  to 
^rove  that  the  infant  does  not  require  any  food 
ffor  some  hours  after  its  birth.  If,  then,  it  is  un- 
mecessary  to  give  food  soon  after  birth,  how  much 
imore  so  must  it  be  to  exhibit  medicine ! And 
jyet  this  is  frequently  done.  I have  known  a pur- 
igative  given  to  an  infant  before  it  was  twelve  hours 
told,  because,  forsooth,  the  meddling  nurse  and 
(anxious  mother  could  not  believe  the  infant  “ to 
|be  as  it  ought  to  be  until  its  bowels  had  acted.” 

! In  difficult  labours,  the  bowels  frequently  act  dur- 
iing  the  birth ; and  if  they  do  not  act  for  some  time 
I afterwards,  it  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  the  mother 
to  know  that  nature  has  provided  a purgative 
much  superior  to  any  that  art  can  prepare,  and 
which  wiU  act  at  its  proper  time,  and  with  due 
regard  to  the  strength  and  health  of  the  infant. 

The  mother’s  milk  is  generally  all  the  food 
and  medicine  required  by  the  new-born  child. 
The  milk  contained  in  the  breast  at  the  birth  of 
the  infant  is  a thin  watery  fluid,  possessed  of  a 
nutrient  and  a purgative  property.  There  is  suf- 
ficient of  nutriment  in  it  to  supply  nourishment  to 
the  infant,  and  sufficient  of  purgative  property  to 
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remove  any  thing  that  requires  removal  from  the 
bowels.  The  quantity  of  nutritious  matter  is  small 
and  hence  adapted  to  the  feeble  power  of  digestioi 
possessed  by  the  infant.  Too  much  nutritious 
matter  would  tax  the  power  of  digestion  too  much: 
and  lead  to  acidity,  and  other  evils  similar  to  those 
resulting  from  the  administration  of  thick  gruels 
or  “ sugar  and  butter,”  or  other  vile  compounds 
frequently  forced  into  the  stomach  of  many  a help- 
less babe. 

In  the  administration  of  food,  we  can  never  do 
better  than  follow  the  rule  which  nature  has  laid 
down,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  endeavour  to  imitate 
her.  It  has  been  said  that  the  mother’s  milk  con- 
tains at  first  but  a comparatively  small  portion  of 
nutriment,  thus  shewing  that  nature  has  intended 
the  stomach  of  the  infant  to  receive  nourishment  in 
small  quantities.  After  being  suckled,  the  infant 
generally  sleeps  for  some  time,  and  on  awaking, 
requires  food  again.  From  these  facts,  then,  we 
are  enabled  to  deduce  the  rule,  that  infants  require 
food  in  small  quantities,  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
that  sleep  is  necessary  for  its  digestion. 

As  the  child  increases  in  age,  and  the  stomach. 
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' with  other  organs,  becomes  stronger,  and  more 
; fitted  to  digest  food,  so  does  the  milk  become 
I more  nutritious,  and  continues  so  until  the  proper 
: period  of  suckling  has  expired. 

An  infant  does  not  require  the  breast  every 
I time  it  cries,  but  should  be  suckled  at  stated  in- 
' ter\'als ; and  though  this  rule  may  be  rather  dif- 
ficult to  practise  at  first,  still  the  comfort  and 
i advantage  arising  from  a steady  perseverance  in 
i it  will  amply  repay  the  trouble.  By  adopting  this 
I simple  rule,  the  child  is  kept  satisfied,  and  the 
I mother  is  allowed  to  regulate  the  occupation  of 
Iher  time  in  a mamier  convenient  to  herself. 

. After  a while,  the  periods  between  suckling  may 
be  gradually  lengthened  ; then  by  and  by  a little 
l%ht  food  may  be  given  in  the  intervals ; and 
!thus,  by  the  time  when  the  child  ought  to  be 
'weaned,  the  transition  from  the  mother’s  milk  to 
I artificial  diet  will  be  rendered  hardly  perceptible, 
sand  the  process  of  'weaning,  so  much  dreaded  by 
the  affectionate  mother,  will  be  got  over  without 
I the  jfretfulness  and  trouble  so  frequently  its  at- 
’tendants. 

Before  concluding  this  part  of  my  subject,  it 
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may  not  be  out  of  place  to  offer  a few  remarks  onj 
the  general  management  of  infants. 

After  the  mother  has  been  made  comfortableJ 
and  all  attendants,  except  the  nurse,  dismissed  the 
room,  the  infant,  loosely  -wrapped  in  flannel,  or 
clad  in  a loose  flannel  gown,  should  be  placed  in 
her  bosom,  and  both  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy 
a few  hours’  sleep ; the  infant  should  then  be  ap- 
plied to  the  breast. 

Many  nurses  appear  to  think  that  the  infant 
should  be  dressed  as  soon  as  possible.  This  should 
not  be  the  case.  The  child  ought  to  be  allowed 
the  free  use  of  its  limbs  unfettered  by  clothes 
for  a few  hours ; and  not  so  soon  after  birth 
have  its  strength  exhausted,  and  be  made  peevish 
and  fretful,  by  the  turning  and  twisting  about  to 
which  it  is  subjected  during  the  process  of  dress- 
ing. In  many  instances  the  flrst  manifestation  of 
fretfulness  or  temper  arises  from  the  tickling  of  a 
useless  cap-string,  or  the  irritation  of  an  absurd 
piece  of  lace.  The  dress  of  an  infant  should  be  as 
loose  as  possible,  and  no  pins  be  employed  in  its 
application.  It  should  likewise  be  so  arranged  as 
to  be  easily  shifted  without  distressing  the  child 
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or  throwing  it  about.  Every  thing,  however  tri- 
bal, likely  to  excite  irritability  of  temper  ought 
to  be  avoided.  It  may  be  thought  somewhat 
absurd  to  speak  of  “ temper”  in  reference  to  in- 
fants ; but  if  it  be  true,  and  assuredly  it  is,  that 
education  commences  in  the  cradle,  then  temper 
may  be  so  moulded  at  even  this  early  age  as  to 
render  the  future  life  happy  or  miserable.  I be- 
lieve that  no  article  of  dress  is  more  useless,  or 
Iteazes  a child  more,  than  the  “ cap — the  chafing  of 
Istriugs  under  the  chin,  the  rustling  and  crumpling 
lof  lace  and  edging,  the  pressure  of  hard  seams  and 
omamental  needlework,  are  all  sources  of  annoy- 
ance. The  head  of  the  infant  requires  to  be  kept 
cool,  not  hot.  Nature  provides  the  proper  cover- 
ing in  the  form  of  hair  when  it  is  wanted,  and 
[increases  its  thickness  as  increased  covering  is  re- 
iqnired. 

An  infant  should  always  sleep  in  the  bosom  of 
;the  mother  until  the  periods  of  giving  the  breast 
diave  been  so  lengthened  that  it  does  not  require 
Buckhng  during  the  night.  The  danger  of  infants 
Iheing  overlaid  is  not  half  so  great  as  is  generally 
•supposed ; and  many  children  are  said  to  be  over- 
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laid  who  have  died  from  less  innocent  causes.  Ir 
tliis  position  the  child  is  ready  to  receive  the  breas’ 
during  the  night ; and  if,  in  the  early  months  o: 
suckling,  the  breast  is  not  relieved  during  tht 
night,  it  frequently  becomes  painful  towards  morn- 
ing. 

A sufficient  period  of  sleep  is  as  essential  for  ar 
infant  as  a sufficient  quanti  ty  of  food.  The  youngei 
a child  is,  the  more  sleep  it  requires  ; hence  infant: 
should  be  put  to  bed  early : and  if  the  mother  doe: 
so  far  forget  her  duty  to  her  offspring  as  to  indulge 
in  late  hours  and  fashionable  assemblies,  the  infan: 
should  not  be  made  to  be  the  partaker  of  her  foUy 

The  face  of  the  infant  should  never  be  coverec 
during  sleep  ; pure  air,  be  it  ever  so  cold,  is  bette] 
both  for  young  and  old  than  hot  air  which  ha; 
been  twice  inspired. 

Should  the  mother  not  be  able  to  wash  anc 
dress  an  infant  herself  (a  practice  which,  in  spit: 
of  the  conventional  rules  of  polite  society,  J 
strongly  recommend),  she  should  always  see  thesi 
operations  performed.  She  will  then  know  tha 
the  child  is  properly  washed  and  dressed ; that  nc 
pins  are  used ; and  that  no  roughness  or  ill  tern 
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jper  is  shewn  towards  the  child, — the  latter  being 
la  matter  of  great  importance. 

Thus  far  1 have  spoken  in  reference  to  healthy 
ichildren  of  healthy  parents,  and  have  endeavoured 
Ito  shew  that  the  mother’s  milk  is  sufficient  food 
land  medicine  for  the  child,  and  that  as  far  as  pos- 
•sible  it  should  be  solely  under  the  mother’s  care. 
’There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  mother 
icannot  suckle  her  child,  and  where  it  would  not  be 
iprudent  for  her  to  do  so  even  were  she  able.  Un- 
ider  these  ciixumstances,  the  child  must  either  be 
brought  up  by  hand,  or  a wet  nurse  must  be  pro- 
’vided  ; but  let  it  be  clearly  understood  and  em- 
iphatically  expressed,  that  under  no  circumstances 
iis  a healthy  woman,  capable  of  giving  birth  to  a 
Ihealthy  child,  justified  in  deputing  to  a stranger 
’that  task  for  which  nature  has  intended  herself, 
jand  which  the  helpless  little  being,  who  ere  long 
■will  look  her  in  the  face  and  smile  its  recognition 
» and  gratitude,  expects  to  receive  from  her. 

It  is  very  easy  for  a medical  attendant  to  say, 
' “ Get  a wet  nurse  but  those  who  have  to  per- 
tform  the  arduous  duties  of  a general  practitioner 
u know  the  difficulty  of  procuring  one  fitted  for  the 
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office.  The  “ wet  nurse”  ought  not  to  be  giving, 
suck  to  her  own  and  the  “nurse-child”  at  thei 
same  time  ; and  though  she  may  state  that  hen 
own  child  is  weaned,  still  we  have  no  proof  of 
it  beyond  her  own  assertion, — an  assertion  which! 
I should  always  receive  with  some  reservation, 
for  I do  not  believe  that  any  mother  will  starve 
her  own  child  to  feed  the  ofispring  of  a stranger. 
Again,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  a wet 
nurse  who  has  been  confined  about  the  same  time 
as  the  mother  of  the  infant  to  be  committed  to 
her  care ; and  the  milk  of  a breast  six  months 
old  will  not  agree  with'  the  stomach  of  a child 
six  days  or  even  six  weeks  old,  because,  as  I have 
stated  before,  the  milk  contains  nutriment  propor- 
tioned to  the  age  of  the  child  intended  to  receive 
it.  These  are  important  and  practical  difficulties 
not  easy  to  be  overcome ; and  in  no  instance  can 
a wet  nurse  be  relied  upon,  unless  her  own  child 
be  dead,  and  she  be  an  inmate  of  the  house,  and 
immediately  under  the  inspection  of  the  rightful 
mother.  I hope  my  readers  will  not  think  thai 
I speak  too  harshly ; 1 speak  from  observation,  anc 
consequent  conviction. 
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If  a wet  nurse,  properly  qualified,  can  be  pro- 
cured, her  services  are  to  be  preferred  before  en- 
(deavouring  to  bring  an  infant  up  by  hand  ; but  the 
•difficulty  is  so  great,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  latter  mode  is  forced  upon  us. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  or  hazardous  as  is  gene- 
jally  supposed  to  bring  up  an  infant  by  hand.  If 
we  endeavour’  to  imitate  nature,  and  strictly  ob- 
iserve  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  general  treat- 
ment of  healthy  infants,  we  shall  often  succeed. 
Instinct  and  habit  always  go  together  ; and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  direct  the  former,  so  as  to  be 
governed  by  the  latter. 

It  has  been  stated  before,  that  the  first  mUk 
the  cliild  receives  is  a fluid  containing  a nutrient 
and  a purgative  property,  and  that  it  is  required 
m small  quantities  and  at  frequent  intervals  : now 
we  are  enabled  in  some  measure  to  imitate  nature 
in  these  respects. 

In  a case,  for  instance,  w'here  the  unfortunate 
mother  has  surrendered  her  own  life  in  giving 
birth  to  the  infant  which  survives  her,  or  where, 
from  malformation  of  the  breast,  or  other  causes, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  mother  to  suckle  her  child. 
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we  must  endeavour  to  provide  something  as  nearly 
as  possible  similar  to  the  milk  which,  under  more 
fortunate  circumstances,  the  child  would  have  re- 
ceived. Good  cow’s  milk,  prepared  according  to 
the  following  form,  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  j 
mother’s  milk  in  the  early  months  of  feeding: — 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  fresh  mutton  suet,  cut  into  small! 
pieces,  and  tie  them  in  a muslin  bag,  taking  care  i 
that  they  are  not  pressed  upon ; boil  in  a pint 
of  cow’s  milk,  to  which  half  an  ounce  of  good  oat- 
meal and  a teaspoonful  of  powdered  sugar-candy 
have  been  added. 

Of  this  give  an  ounce  (two  tablespoonsful) 
every  two  hours,  or  a smaller  quantity  more 
frequently  if  the  infant  seems  to  require  it ; but 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  wake  an  mfant 
to  feed  it.  So  long  as  a healthy  infant  sleeps, 
so  long  is  digestion  going  on ; and  to  rouse  it, 
would  be  to  stop  the  process  of  digestion,  and, 
in  many  instances,  to  supply  fresh  food  to  be 
digested.  This  food,  with  occasionally  a little 
i thin  gruel,  or  stale  bread  with  milk  and  water, 
will  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  first  three  or  four 
months.  This  mode  of  diet  is  laid  down  as  a 
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general  rule ; but  yet,  in  some  cases,  it  will 
require  modifying.  For  instance : should  the 
bowels  become  too  much  relaxed,  it  will  be  well 
to  omit  the  oatmeal,  to  substitute  baked  flour, 
and  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  suet.  If  the 
child  should  vomit  its  food,  then  we  must  di- 
minish its  nutritious  properties  by  adding  a lit- 
tle water,  and  must  give  it  in  smaller  quanti- 
ties. Should  the  bowels  not  act  sufficiently,  the 
quantity  of  oatmeal  and  suet  may  be  increased  ; 
and  if  this  change  is  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
then  a small  dose  of  magnesia  or  castor-oil  may 
be  given.  If  flatulency  should  be  troublesome, 
three  or  four  drops  of  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia 
should  be  added  to  each  quantity  of  food;  and 
should  acidity,  or  foulness  of  stomach  be  present, 
then  a tablespoonful  of  good  lime-water  may  be 
added  to  the  prepared  milk. 

By  observing  these  dietetic  rules,  and  seeing  that 
a child  is  well  washed,  and  loosely  and  warmly  clad, 
the  first  three  or  four  months  may  be  got  over  in 
: safety.  After  this  time  the  diet  may  be  more 
varied;  the  prepared  milk  may  be  given  on  alter- 
nate days,  with  bread  and  milk,  or  what  is  better, 
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' good  “farinaceous  food;”  and  the  periods  of  giv-| 
ing  food  may  be  more  distant.  By  and  by  mildi 
broth  may  be  occasionally  given;  and  thus  the  I 
f food  may  be  gradually  increased  in  nutriment  andl 
bulk,  as  the  child  increases  in  stature  or  strength,! 
and  is  placed  in  the  same  position  as  a child  that 
has  been  weaned  at  its  proper  time. 

Having  now  endeavoured  to  give  a few  hints  for 
the  management  of  children  who  are  imfortunat^ 
denied  the  nutriment  which  nature  in  general  pro- 
vides for  them,  I may  next  offer  a few  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  weaning. 

The  proper  period  for  a child  to  be  weaned 
is  from  nine  to  twelve  months  of  age.  By  this 
time  the  stomach  has  gained  sufficient  tone  tc 
digest  something  more  nutritious  than  the  breast- 
milk  ; and  should  the  child  be  suckled  longer,  nol 
only  does  the  health  of  the  mother  begin  to  suffer, 
but  the  milk  loses  its  nutritious  properties,  anc 
becomes  a saline,  irritating  fluid.  It  is  often  £ 
matter  of  wonder  why  unweaned  children,  abou 
twelve  months  of  age,  and  older,  shew  such  ; 
greediness  for  liquid,  and  yet  never  seem  satisfiec 
with  the  breast-milk,  or  any  other  fluid ; but  thi; 
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•will  be  easily  explained,  when  it  is  known  that 
tthe  breast,  at  this  advanced  period  of  lactation, 
•contains  a fluid  something  similar  to  salt  and  wa- 
iter, and  having  but  a small  quantity  of  nutritious 
matter  in  it.  Thus  nature  points  out  the  proper 
period  at  which  an  infant  should  be  weaned ; and 
ithe  inclinations  of  the  child  support  this  view  : for 
dt  seldom  if  ever  happens  that  an  infant  is  satis- 
fied with  the  breast  alone,  after  it  is  more  than 
nine  months  old ; and  it  may  he  taken  as  a rule, 
that  preparation  for  weaning  ought  to  be  made  as 
soon  as  the  child  shews  an  inclination  and  liking 
for  food.  Before  proceeding  to  the  subject  of  the 
diet  of  weaned  children,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
:o  offer  a few  general  hints  on  their  management. 

In  the  first  place,  I must  again  inculcate  the 
necessity  of  a sufficient  quantity  of  sleep,  not  only 
3t  night,  but  in  the  day ; and  must  warn  all 
mothers  and  nurses  of  the  danger  of  waking  a 
diild  suddenly,  and  thus  making  a sudden  impres- 
uon  on  the  nervous  system.  When  a child  sleeps 
luring  the  day,  it  ought  not  to  be  covered  with 
lieavy  clothing,  so  as  to  cause  copious  and  debili- 
tating perspiration.  A child  will  never  sleep  well. 
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or  be  refreshed  during  its  sleep,  if  there  be  any  j 
irritating  substance  or  indigestible  matter  in  the  j 
! stomach;  hence  the  administration  of  purgatives 
J at  bed-time  is  improper. 

An  indigestible  meal  will  cause  nightmare  and 
troubled  sleep  in  the  adult;  how  much  more  pain- 
ful, then,  must  be  the  effect  of  a disordered  sto- 
mach on  the  delicate  and  susceptible  nervous  sys- 
tem of  the  child  ! 

There  is  a great  difference  between  sound 
and  heavy  sleep ; by  “ heavy  sleep”  is  meant  a 
state  from  which  a child  cannot  easily  be  roused, 
and  which  leaves  stupor  and  inactivity  behind  it. 
Sound  sleep  denotes  health,  and  is  conducive  to 
its  maintenance : — heavy  sleep  denotes  derange- 
ment of  health,  and  is  often  the  first  symptom  of 
many  serious  diseases. 

The  dress  of  a child  requires  some  modifica- 
tion as  it  advances  in  age  ; but  all  sudden  changes 
should  be  avoided.  Very  little  alteration  in  dress 
ought  to  be  made  until  the.  child  is  able  to  run 
about,  and  thus  by  exercise  keep  itself  warm. 
The  process  of  “ short-clothing”  an  infant  often 
appears  like  an  experiment  to  ascertain  how  few 
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clothes  are  compatible  with  decency,  and  what 
degree  of  nudity  may  be  practised  without  injury 
to  health.  Instead  of  bare  legs,  a child  twelve  or 
eighteen  months  old  should  have  them  well  clad 
in  woollen  hose,  and  should  wear  flannel  next  its 
skin. 

It  is  never  prudent  to  anticipate  the  time  at 
which  a child  acquires  the  art  of  walking.  When 
the  bones  of  the  legs  have  acquired  sufficient  firm- 
ness, instinct  will  teach  the  child  to  “ find  its  feet.” 
It  will  raise  and  support  itself  by  means  of  chairs, 
or  any  convenient  article  of  furniture,  and  soon 
acquire  the  power  of  moving  about. 

When  infants  are  placed  upon  their  legs  too 
soon,  they  become  “bandy-legged;”  and  even  if 
they  escape  this  infirmity,  they  are  more  timid  and 
less  secure  from  falling  than  those  children  who 
have  been  left  to  their  own  natural  and  instinctive 
efforts.  A child  may  be  reckoned  healthy  and 
strong  when  it  can  walk  alone  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  sixteen  months. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  strict 
cleanliness  is  as  essential  to  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  a child  as  the  food  it  eats. 
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The  cold  bath  is  an  excellent  means  of  invigo- 
rating an  infant ; but  it  must  be  judiciously  used. 
If,  after  its  use,  a child  appears  uncomfortable  and  I 
chilly,  or  the  skin  remains  cold,  then,  either  the  ! 
bath  is  too  cold,  or  the  child  has  been  allowed  to  . 
remain  in  it  too  long.  During  teething  the  cold  < 
bath  ought  to  be  discontinued,  or,  if  used  at  all,  a J 
little  hot  water  ought  to  be  added.  A warm  bath 
ought  never  to  be  used  without  the  sanction  of  the 
medical  attendant ; for,  simple  as  its  application 
may  appear,  there  are  cases  in  which  its  use  would 
be  very  injurious. 

In  laying  down  these  general  rules  for  the 
management  of  infants,  I would  not  be  thought  to 
imply  that  they  are  applicable  to  all  children 
under  all  circumstances : individual  cases  will  re- 
quire modification. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  bring  up  a delicate 
child  in  the  same  manner  as  a strong  and  healthy 
one ; and  in  all  cases  much  must  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  a judicious  parent.  Some  children  are 
born  with  a predisposition  to  disease ; and  children 
of  the  same  parents  are  frequently  liable  to  the 
same  diseases  at  the  same  age.  In  these  cases  the 
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most  careful  watchfulness  is  required;  and  when 
any  deviation  from  health  occurs,  the  mother  ought 
not  to  give  medicinei^  herself,  or  tamper  with  the 
child,  hut  at  once  consult  her  medical  attendant. 

Before  dismissing  this  part  of  my  subject,  I 
may  perhaps  he  allowed  to  say  a few  words  on  the 
subject  of  what  is  commonly  called  “ hardening” 
children ; by  which,  I take  it,  is  meant  exposing 
them  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  using  as  little 
clothing  as  possible. 

Those  parents  who  advocate  this  system  say  : 
“ Look  at  the  children  of  the  poor ; how  badly 
they  are  clad,  how  poorly  they  are  fed,  how  ex- 
posed to  cold  they  are ; and  yet  how  healthy  they 
generally  appear.”  These  statements,  taken  as 
facts,  are  perfectly  correct ; but  the  inference  is 
wrong. 

Neither  cold  nor  heat  are  positively  injurious ; 
but  it  is  the  sudden  transition  from  one  to  the 
other  that  does  mischief.  The  children  of  the 
poor  are  exposed  to  cold,  and  remain  healthy 
under  its  effects ; but  then  they  are  not  taken 
from  the  streets,  cold  and  shivering,  and  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  a comfortable  fire,  in  a carpeted 
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room,  where  every  thing  that  ingenuity  can  invent 
is  called  into  requisition  to  increase  comfort.  In 
many  instances  they  do  nd^?  see  a fire  on  the 
coldest  winter’s  day;  and  being  suffered  to  run 
about  the  streets  without  control,  they  have  suffi- 
cient exercise  to  prevent  them  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  cold.  Then,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
not  taken  from  a warm  parlour  or  nursery,  and 
suddenly  exposed  to  cold  under  the  steady  guid- 
ance of  the  nursery-maid,  to  have  what  is  called  a 
“ few  hours’  run.”  Hence  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  habits  of  one  class  of  society  are  not  applicable 
to  another,  without  taking  into  consideration  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  each.  Sudden 
vicissitudes  of  temperature  affect  the  health  of  the 
robust  adult ; it  cannot,  then,  be  necessary  to  im- 
press the  prudence  of  avoiding  sudden  changes 
from  heat  to  cold  in  the  young  and  feeble. 

After  a child  is  weaned,  or  when  it  has  been 
brought  up  by  hand  to  the  age  of  from  nine 
to  twelve  months,  we  may  begin  to  administer 
more  nutritious  food — at  longer  intervals  and  in 
somewhat  larger  quantities,  taking  care  not  to 
1 overfeed  the  child.  A child  should  never  be  per- 
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initted  to  eat  until  it  is  completely  satisfied  ; for  if 
Lhis  is  allowed,  the  stomach  becomes  overburdened, 
imd  digestion  is  performed  imperfectly.  Many 
rmothers  appear  to  think  that  a child  can  never  eat 
coo  much,  and  that  any  kind  of  food  which  a child 
lakes  into  its  mouth  must  be  good  for  it.  Nature 
dierself  teaches  us  that  this  is  wrong.  In  adults,  a 
^deficiency  of  teeth  often  lays  the  foundation  of  in- 
rdigestion  ; and  from  this  we  may  learn  that  all 
Ifood  requiring  mastication  is  not  fitted  for  infants. 
Jit  is  a lamentable  fact  that  more  children  die 
Ifirom  the  eflfects  of  improper  food  and  overfeeding 
Ithan  from  starvation. 

I have  said  that  as  a child  increases  in  age 
sand  strength,  the  diet  may  be  increased  in  nutri- 
iment  and  quantity,  avoiding  overfeeding  and  in- 
< digestible  articles  of  food.  Milk  prepared  as 
: follows  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a-week, 
8 after  the  child  is  completely  weaned : 

Take  of  mutton  suet  one  ounce  ; cut  this  into  small 
pieces,  tie  them  in  a muslin  bag,  and  boil  in  a pint 
of  good  new  milk. 

The  administration  of  milk  thus  prepared  tends 
i jf'  keep  the  bowels  in  a regular  and  gently  active 
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I State,  thus  preventing  the  accumulation  of  undi 
I gested  food  or  other  effete  matters.  Milk  pre 
pared  in  this  manner,  with  the  addition  of  ai 
! ounce  of  lime-water  to  each  pint,  is  an  excellen 
vr'  article  of  diet  for  children  suffering  from  the  pre 
j sence  of  worms  in  the  intestines.  It  is  likewise 
' one  of  the  hest  and  most  useful  medicines  for  chil 
dren  affected  with  rickets,  or  distortion  of  bone 
or  joints.  In  these  cases  the  disease  arises  from  > 
deficiency  of  lime  in  the  constitution  of  the  bone 
themselves,  and  by  administering  lime  in  a solubl 
form  we  supply  the  element  of  which  nature  i 
( deficient. 

Good  “ farinaceous  food,”  baked  flour,  am 
biscuit  powder,  properly  and  carefully  made  wit] 
milk  or  milk  and  water,  are  good  articles  of  diet 
but  if  persevered  in  for  any  length  of  time,  withou 

> 

giving  food  of  a more  laxative  nature,  they  ar 
liable  to  overload  the  stomach  and  constipate  th 
bowels.  It  does  not  follow  because  an  article  c 
food  is  nutritious,  that  it  is  likewise  digestible 
Too  much  nutritious  matter  in  a small  bulk  i 
often  very  indigestible.  Hence  eggs  are  very  im 
proper  for  children. 
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After  the  child  has  attained  the  age  of  from 
I twelve  to  eighteen  months,  the  regulation  of  diet 
] must  be  left  in  a great  measure  to  the  judicious 
I management  of  the  mother,  governed  by  the  rules 
I already  laid  down.  For  the  guidance  of  the  mother, 
i it  may,  however,  be  well  to  state,  that  the  flesh  of 
^ young  animals  is  not  so  easy  of  digestion  as  that 
:of  more  mature  ones.  Hence  mutton  is  more  easy 
lof  digestion  than  lamb,  and  beef  than  veal. 

Salt  meats,  and  pork  in  any  form,  are  to  be 
lavoided.  When  animal  food  is  given  to  children, 
{it  ought  to  be  in  its  lightest  and  most  digestible 
Iform.  The  following  preparation  contains  these 
iproperties,  and  is  likewise  very  palatable : 

Take  the  gravy  from  a leg  of  roasted  mutton,  leave  it  at 
rest  until  the  fat  forms  on  the  surface,  and  remove 
it ; then  stir  three  or  four  tablespoonsful  of  well- 
boiled  rice  into  it,  and  gently  simmer  the  whole 
for  ten  minutes. 

This  is  an  excellent  form  of  giving  animal 
Food  to  children  soon  after  weaning,  or  where  the 
stomach  is  weak  and  delicate.  The  following  is 
good  for  older  or  stronger  children  : 
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Take  a slice  from  the  under-side  of  a cold  sirloin  o 
roasted  beef,  or  from  a leg  of  cold  roasted  mutton 
free  it  from  skin  and  fat,  and  cut  into  small  pieces 
pound  these  in  a mortar  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  stale  bread,  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  salt 
adding  by  degrees  a little  warm  water  or  beef-tea 
until  the  whole  forms  a fluid  paste  about  the  con-1 
sistence  of  thick  cream.  Then  put  the  whole  into  £ 
pan,  and  boil  for  ten  minutes,  stirring  all  the  time. 

There  are  other  and  more  convenient  forms 
of  food  than  those  mentioned,  and  which  will 
answer  equally  well  if  proper  attention  be  paid  tc 
their  digestive  properties  and  the  age  and  strength 
of  the  child. 

It  may  be  thought  that,  before  concluding  this 
little  book,  something  ought  to  be  said  on  the 
subject  of  medicines;  but  the  Author  feels  thal 
in  so  doing  he  would  be  treading  on  dangerous 
ground.  Quackery  in  any  form  is  always  attendee 
with  danger ; and  to  advise  the  administratior 
of  medicine  for  the  relief  of  any  simple  devia- 
tion from  health,  would  be  to  put  a “sharp  tool’ 
into  the  hands  of  those  as  likely  to  do  harm  as 
good.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  all  mothers 
mean  well  to  their  offspring,  but  there  is  a greai 
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cdifference  between  meaning  well  and  doing  well ; 
Eand  the  Author  does  not  think  it  prudent  to  sug- 
sgest  the  means  of  doing  any  thing  in  the  way  of 
{giving  medicine,  unless  he  is  first  convinced  that 
what  is  done  will  be  well  done.  It  is  hoped  that 
ithe  time  when  “ Godfrey’s  Cordial,”  “ Soothing 
JSyrup,”  “ Daffy’s  Elixir,”  and  quack  powders, 
were  thought  to  be  specifics  for  all  the  ills  to 
which  infants  are  liable,  is  quickly  passing  away  ; 
and  that  common  sense  in  these  as  in  all  other  mat- 
tters  will  lead  the  enlightened  mother  to  seek  the 
advice  of  those  qualified  by  education  and  experi- 
snce,  in  preference  to  making  trial  of  nostrums, — 
an  experiment  always  attended  with  danger,  and 
ifrequently  ending  with  serious  consequences. 

If  mothers,  and  not  only  mothers  but  all, 
would  remember  that  no  two  individuals  are  any 
more  similar  in  constitution  than  they  are  in  fea- 
licure,  much  of  the  evil  resulting  from  the  adminis- 
ilration  of  quack  medicines  would  be  avoided.  It 
US  a task  often  attended  with  difficulty,  and  re- 
iquiring  great  care,  to  administer  remedies  with 
proper  regard  to  the  habits  and  hereditary  ten- 
dencies of  those  who  require  them  ; and  it  fre- 
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quently  happens  that,  in  two  cases  of  patients  suf- 
fering from  the  same  disease,  two  opposite  modes 
of  treatment  are  required.  This  being  the  case, 
the  administration  of  medicines  which  are  given 
with  regard  to  the  “ name  of  the  disease,”  and  not 
for  the  “ good  of  the  patient,”  must  be  evident. 

In  concluding  this  little  book,  I may  perhaps] 
be  allowed  to  say,  that  it  is  to  “ the  mother”  I 

I 

address  it.  A good  nurse  is  an  able  assistant; 
alike  to  the  parent  and  to  the  physician ; but  all 

I 

are  not  sufficiently  fortunate  to  secure  the  services 
of  a nurse  thus  qualified.  Who  so  able  as  the 
mother  to  understand  the  instinctive  signs  of  the 
little  being  to  which  she  has  but  lately  given 
birth  ? Where  shall  we  seek  for  watchfulness  and 
care  but  in  her  ? To  whom  shall  we  look  for  a 
faithful  record  of  the  changes  and  symptoms  oc- 
curring during  the  absence  of  the  medical  attend- 
ant, but  to  her  whose  constant  place  is  the  bed- 
side of  her  sick  child  ? A mother  s love  has  often 
been  the  poet’s  theme,  and  surely  he  never  could 
find  a subject  more  worthy  his  loftiest  aspirations. 
It  is  the  first  and  purest  affection  we  know,  an 
affection  in  which  self  is  forgotten.  Under  its  in- 
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fluence  disease  and  death  lose  all  their  terrors, 
and  become  but  stimulants  to  renewed  attention 
and  care ; and  the  only  reward  it  seeks  is  to  see 
the  object  of  those  cares  and  anxieties  restored  to 
its  accustomed  health. 
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